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From the Christian Mirror. 
THE DEAD SISTER. 

Mary and Exizasers were sisters. From their} \ 
earliest infancy, they were taught their duty to God its eternal flight; and when Elizabeth went to kiss | 
and their fellow-beings. And they were knit to | her marble cheek, she found it quite cold, and then | 
one another with unprecedented ardor and affec- 
tion. At early dawn would they arise, and nimbly 
skip over the verdant fields, to cull the redolent 
flowers.—They were almost always together, and 
shared in each other’s sorrows as well as joys. 
Their father died when they were infants, and the 
formation of their characters devolved on a pious, 
exemplary mother, who was well versed in the 
Scriptures of God, and never suffered an opportu- 
nity to pass away, wherein some counsel or advice 
could be gently poured into her children’s minds. 
She taught them as one who expected, ere long, to 
give account of her stewardship before the eternal 
Judge. And asthe reward of her Christian labors, 
she beheld her daughters, exhibiting all that was 
pleasing and lovely in religion, and of being be- 
loved by all who knew them. They were taught 
not to spurn the poor, and the invalid, nor imitate 
the deformed. And oftimes was the parent’s heart 
made glad, by the melting, fervent prayers of her 
dear children. Never were they known to retire 
to rest at night, nor arise in the morning, without 
first lifting up to heaven their juvenile orisons. 
This truly was a happy family—-and of so many 
youthful readers of this story, how many Mary’s 
and Elizabeth’s can be found? How many who 
never have quarrelled with one another, and who, 
like these children, are rejoicing in praising their 
Redeemer ? 

Mary had arrived to her tenth year, when sud- 
denly she was taken ill. But she was not alarmed 
at her danger, as were many of her friends. Eliz- ; 
abeth saw the crimson fade from her sister’s cheek, 
but she little thought that her sickness was unto 
death. Near every hour as she watched beside 
the painful couch, would she ask in child-like sim- 
aeret on a ys <n ken her last look of Mary, she was carried to the 
all that she received in answer. a Mary, r 

“Mother,” said Elizabeth, after her sister was | grave, followed by a numerous train of youth, who 
pronounced irrecoverable, ‘‘ do you think it is true, | — — phy _— ~~ _ peape to the one 
that Mary will die 7—Is’nt it painful to die?” | whom they had tenderly loved, and whose virtues 

. Aht my dear child,” ais the submissive moth- | they well knew how to prize. Thus was blooming 
er, “I fear your sister must die—but do not weep | innocence early snatched from this dreary world; 
so—it can’t be avoided—it is the will of God, and | but though her loss was lamented it was eternal 
as she has ever been a good child, ke will take | gain to her. It scems as if the spirits of some were 
her to heaven : there she will be better off—remov- | too pure to be long inhabitants of this sinful earth, 
ed from all the pains of this wicked world. But if} and that a wise God takes them to himself, ere the 
we are Christians, we shall meet heragain. Yes! ° gig charms of the deceiver are spread to 
when we die, if we are like our penitent Mary, we | their view. 
shall meet her never more to be ween by death.” * The procession returned. Elizabeth’s buoyant 

“But mother,” said little Elizabeth, wiping the | heart was heavy. Thick darkness had gathered a- 
big tears from her eyes, “Ido not want to part| round it. She looked about, but her sister was not 
with her; who will then pray with me—and read | there, to cheer her with a smile---her seat was un- 
with me in the Bible; and who wi!! go into the a ae book lay unopen- 
fields with me, and to school—and who will feel | ed upon the shelf—But Elizabeth gave not up to 
forme when [ am in pain or am sick? oh! it is | sorrow—she ran to her chamber, and there, in ali a 
hard to part with one I love so much !” cherub’s loveliness, she lisped her prayers to God— 

“My child! have { not often told you that what- | and she found comfort in sodoing. Yet she could 
ever God does, is right? It is his will and pleas- | not forget her sister—often would she visit her grave, 
ure to take from you and me, the one we dearly | and sit beneath the overshadowing elm in silence, 
he is able to support us under this afflic- . if her soul were in communion with Mary’s saint- 
tion. We must pray more, and live nearer the | € irit. 

Lord, and he will Neat our bleeding hearts.” Iie now many years since Mary died: Elizabeth 

“‘O, Ma! I won’t any more complain if my Mary | and her mother lived in peace with the world, and 
dies, although it is so very hard to keep from it ;— | doing the will of their Maker, till Elizabeth was of 
i will try to serve God more, and then, then I shall | an age suitable to become the wife of a clergyman, 
meet her above !”” Y soon after which her mother died—and her death 

Elizabeth looked again at her sister, and spoke | was truly happy. Elizabeth lived a long life, if 


often told her, when she and Mary were seated a- | 


would all be cold in death. Ah! who can describe | 
the feelings of Elizabeth as she touched the icy } 
cheeks of her once cheerful sister? Reader, hast | 
thou ever lost one as dear to thee as life—one, ! 
whom thou wouldst be willing to follow through | 
the dark vestibule of the tomb? Ifthou hast, then | 
thine own feelings were Elizabeth's. But when 

she thought of the grave—where her sister must | 
soon be laid, Elizabeth was so overcome, that she | 
could not withhold the flow of tears, which chased | 
along her lovely cheeks. Elizabeth ran to her 
mother, and told her Mary was dead. ‘* Weep 
not then, my child,” said she, ‘the Lord you serve 
has done perfectly right, and we should not repine. 
Dry your eyes, and tomorrow when we follow Ma- 
ry to the grave-yard, remember that soon we our- 
selves, shall be carried thither, and our spirits be 
like hers, in the kingdom of heaven.” 

“Ido not want to cry, Ma: but you know how 
one feels, on losing sucha friend as Mary, and 
one so dear—I can hardly help it. But who shall 
take her place in reading the Bible to you?—And 
when I learn my hymns, who will hear me say them 
before I goto the Sabbath School? O, how I 
shall miss her—I shall never, never forget her.” 

** My dear child, God will see that you need noth- 
ing—he is a friend, more kind than a sister---only | 
put your whole trust in him, and you will never 
want.” 

“1 will try to,mother---try to give God my whole 
heart. And I will always Jove you,” Elizabeth said, 
throwing her snow-white arms around her mother’s 
neck, while she closely pressed her to her bosom. 

‘Tomorrow arrived---and after Elizabeth had ta- 














to her—but she heard her not; ‘‘ Mary!” she said, | measured by good deeds, and retained that same un- 
‘do speak once more to Elizabeth your sister, be-! blemished, irreproachable character, which marked 
fore you die—oh! do speak once more !”—but she herchildhood days. She was a friend to the poor, a 
understood not—she was too far gone to articulate ' consolation to the afllicted, and when she entered 
her sweet voice, and Elizabeth retired forthe night. the dark valley, her loss was bewailed by hun- 

That night the accomplished Mary’s spirit took ' dreds—and her memory still lives in the hearts of 
many, who by her faithful admonitions and instruc- 
: tions, are now walking in that narrow way, which 
she knew her sister was dead—tor her mother had | leadeth to the mansions of everlasting bliss. 


S. D. O. C. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
SMILES TURN AWAY ANGER. 


“ What are you doing to that boy, Jack Hinds?” 

** Giving him a hiding !” 

“Let him alone this minute, or I will make you 
wish you had,” 

** What is it to you? I should like to know!” 

“It's a good deal! do you suppose I’m going to 
have my brother flogged by you ?” 

‘“* He had no business to call me names, then.” 

“*T did'nt call you any names.” 

“You did!—and I’ll pay you for it yet. There’s 
more chances than one to kill a cat, I tell you, Job 
Harris!” 

““Haw! Haw! you're a big booby, and who 
cares for you, I don’t.” 

‘“*Come away from John, and I'll see if you don’t 
care for me; but never mind, you'll get it yet ;” 
so saying, he took to his hecls, and was soon out of 
sight. 

Now whose conduct are we here to c8ndemn, 
and whose justify? I shall condemn the conduct 
ofeach. Job Harris it appears was the instigator 
of the quarrel, by giving Jacob Hinds a nickname, 
and Jack was about satisfying his anger by repeat- 
ed blows on the head of Job. But his brother 
John sees the squabble, interferes, and takes Jacob 
off, but instead of threatening him, he should have 
settled the difficulty in an amicable manner, which 
was quite easv to have done, But instead of that 
he suffered Job to call Jack names; while he was 
casting his threats upon him. Who will say they 
were not allto blame?) John Harris, and Job, and 
Jacob Hinds? 

About a week elapsed, during which Job kept 
pretty shy of Jack, when on Saturday afternoon, he 
went down to the Back Fields, with the intention 
of digging and roasting clams; and who should 
he meet but Jack. He was in his presence, and 
could not escape. But Job possesses a little cun- 
ning, and he shows it sometimes; he ran up to 
Jack, crying out as if he thought nothing of the 
difliculty—*‘ Jacob, Jacob!” said he, “let us go and 
dig some clams, and have aroast this afternoon ; 
what say you?” 

Now, Jack loved roasted clams as well as any 
body, and he being rather slow at digging, knew- 
Job to be pretty expert in the business ; and think- 
ing he had forgoten all about their former difficul- 
ties, and it would be much for his advantage, he 
at once cries out, ‘‘ Agreed! agreed!” 

* Well, I will goand find a place, where they are 
thickest,” said Job, ‘‘ while you prepare the fire.” 

“When I get a good place to roast them I'll 
come out and help you dig,” said Jack, looking 
about the bank for a suitable spot, where he could 
kindle the fire. 

Soon was Jack able to assist Job in procuring 
the clams, and in a short time they had sufficient 
fora mess. They brought them to the fire, roasted 
them, and set down upon the stones to eat them. 
When they were about half through, Job looked 





up into Jack’s face with a smiling countenance, 
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which made him also smile: ‘“Recollect, Jack,” 
said he, ‘‘ how mad we were with one another last 
week, and you promised mea flogging.” 

“QO yes, I know 1 was mad then, and was de- 
termined to have some revenge the next time I 
caught you alone; butthen, Job, you appeared so 
smiling to-day, as if you thought nothing about it, 
that I thought it would look foolish for me to be 
mad, while you are pleased, so 1 dropped my inten- 
tion altogether. Now, if you had shunned me, 
and looked cross and revengeful, I should have 
struck you. But Iam glad, Job, we scttled it so 
well.” 

‘“‘And soam I; andif we should ever feel inclin- 
ed to get mad, let us think of the clam scrape, and 
1'll warrant you neither of us will put on brass 
enough to wish to quarrel, or to take revenge of 
each other.” 

“* So I say; let this be a check against all angry 
passions, and see how long we can continue peace- 
able, without calling names, or any such thing. 
And let us have it for a saying, if we see any of our 
associates fall out with one another. ‘* Smiles turn 
away anger.” 

Hand in hand, Jacob Hinds and Job Harris 
walked up to town, as good and as sociable as 
could be. 

It is twelve months since they made up, and from 
that day to this they have not spoken a cross word 
to one another. 

If, reader you are angry with a young friend, try 
if you cant weara smile upon your face the next 
time you see him; and forget that you are offended 
with him, and not let it be said that you would not 
forgive a slight injury, or a harsh word, as did two 
poor uneducated boys who never read the Youth’s 
Companion. Will you try? D. C. C. 


Portland. 
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From the Mirror and Observer. 

* THE LAST CAKE, 

‘It tastes very well, mother, I’m sure it does,” | 

said little Jane Cadwell, as she broke off a bit of | 

a small cake, made from the remnants of a peck | 
of meal. 

‘Although our bread is coarse, Jane, it is better 

to lire so, than to possess all the riches of this world, 

and to be strangers to that God, who careth for the 


poor and forsakes not those who put their trust in | 


him.” 

Mrs. Cadwell was now encompassed with afflic- 
tion. Butshe had seen better days. Once she was 
encircled by friends, and sorrow was a strange word 
with her, and then she dreamed not that dark days 
and cloudy skies would so soon shroud the fairest 
prospects of her life. On a kind husband and an 
infant daughter, she lavished her warmest affec- 
ions—she loved them as life; but in an unexpected 
hour, Mr. Cadwell was removed from ler forever, 
and little Jane and herself left to mourn the loss 
of their sole comfort and support. He had not been 
wealthy; but the little he possessed was in a “few 
years expended for their frugal necessities. And 
then by the labor of her own hands, Mrs. C. suppor- 
ted herselfand daughter. But at the time of which 
I am speaking, her busy wheel was idle—no one, 
not even her best employers could supply her with 
work ; but as the good woman was accustomed to 
trust & obey her Father above, she did not despond. 

** Mother,” said Jane “ if you have no work soon, 
and this last cake is gone, what shall be done ?” 

“Forget not, child, what I have often told you, 
that God will not forsake those who put their trust 
in him. Let us go to our closet, and there humbly 
bow before the Lord, who hearetl prayer. ; 

*«] fear not for myself, I am willing to die; or if I 
ever shrink from death, it is at the thought of lea- 
ving you without a guardian in this dangerous 
world. I almost wish to go to heaven, for your papa 
is there—he died rejoicing in the goodness of the 
Lord. I trust, Jane, that you never go to rest 
at night, or arise in the morning, without praying 
for the forgiveness of your sins, and blessing God 


rather go without my food.” 
in you indications of devotedness to God.” 


thus to pray, and give my tender heart to God. 
And should I live a hundred years I could never 
forget you, my dearest mother.” 


devotion, I could say though in poverty, I am rich. 
Every day I am more convinced of the goodness 
of that Being, who knoweth the-secrets of all hearts. 
—Now le: us worship him, and retire torest, and 


** Not to my recollection, Ma ;—I should much 
‘Nothing could give me so much joy as to see 


‘Twas you, my dear mother, who first taught me 


If I knew you had the Spirit, as well as form of 


if our lives are preserved to another day, the Lord 
will provide for us.’ 

They rested, and peaceful were their slumbers, 
and in the morning they were greatly refreshed. 
They read a chapter in the word ofGod, then bow- 
ed themsclves in fervent prayer. When they arose 
from their devotions a faint knock was heard at the 
door. On opening it, a young woman presented 
Mrs. C. a warm loaf of bread, ard work sufficient 
to last a whole week, with the promise of more as 
soon as that was finished. 

“Come now, my child,” said the good woman, 
“let us praise the Lord with our whole hearts ; for 
scarcely had we cast our burden upon him, before 
our prayers were answered.—Bless the Lord, O our 
souls and all that is within us, bless his holy name.” 

They kneeled again in humble devotion. 

Tell me not of the palaces of the rich, or the 
courts of the esteemed among men; but in the 
poor and lowly cottage—there, O there true pleas- 
ures are to be found, when parents teach their chil- 
dren the fear of God whom they serve, and walk 
together in the footsteps of piety. In sorrows they 
are comforted—in distresses and trials they rejoice 
—and. poverty itself cannot exclude them from a 
rich inheritance in the care and friendship of God. 

——A— D.c.C. 
From the Children’s Magazine. 


THE WAY TO REMEMBER A SERMON. 


A poor woman in the country, went to Church, 
and heard a minister preach about breaking the 
Kighth Commandment. Among other things, he 
showed the wickedness of cheating people in trade, 
by using false weights and measures. The woman 
was much affected by this sermon. 

Now it was a custom of the minister whom she 
heard preach, to visit the worst and the most ignor- 
ant of his congregation, on Monday, and question 
them about his Sunday’s sermons. He called, 
the day aficr he had preached about bad weights 
and measures, upon the poor woman whu had 
been to hear him, and asked her what she remem- 
bered of this sermon? She complained much of 
her bad memory, and said she had forgotten al- 
most all that he had said. ‘* But one thing,” said 
she, ‘“‘ | remembered. I remembered to burn my 
bushel.” Now the very thing which the minister’s 
sermon was meantto get people to do, was what 
she had done—to leave off sinuing against Gop by 
using unjust weights and measures. 


in some matters. I say im seme matters—for I very 
seldom hear of a child who cannot remember a 
promise of a book, or a pleasant walk, ora pretty 


for a week or a month. 


what the minister said in his sermon. 


cannot tell a single word of the sermon. 





for all his kindness towards us, day by day.” 


~~ 








Young persons are too apt to have bad memories 


story, thatsome kind friend may have made, even 
It does look very like 
want uf attention, when these same young folks, 
who can. punctually claim a favour promised, and 
tell all about the time when it was promised, and 
what it isto be, forget the text of every sermon 
that they hear, and cannot remember two words of 


But if any of our young friends are ttoubled’ 
with such short memories, let them take a lesson 
from the poor woman who burnt her bushel. If 
they will go home, like her, and do what the minis- 
ter taught, we will excuse them if they happen to 
forget the chapter ond verse of the text, or even 


To dothis, they must note in their own minds, 
whilst the minister is speaking, the meaning of 


————— 


ees 

happen to forget his words, and do not remember 
the text, they may still profit by the lesson that he 
gave them out of Gop’s word. There was a ser. 
mon preached, not long ago, from 1 Cor. xi. 17. 
The minister showed why we came together to 
worship Gop, and how, by our own faults, we ma 
make this way of serving Gop a sin rather than g 
biessing. Now suppose some one of the boys or 
girls who heard the sermon had happened not to 
hear the text, (as will sometimes happen, when 
boys and girls look around them instead of keeping 
their eyes and ears always attentive to the minis- 
ter,) and suppose he found the minister’s way of 
speaking so different from common talk, as to be 
hard toremember. Yet if that child had attended 
to the sermon, he would soon have found out tha 
it all meant that he must behave in Gon’s House 
with reverence, and worship Gop with all his heart, 
If we had happened to question that child abou 
this sermon, and he had told ws ‘“* Why, Sir, Iam 
very sorry, but I did not hear the text, and I could 
not remember the words that the minister said; 
but the next time I went to Church, | remembered 
to be quiet and still, and kneel, and stand, and sit, 
at the proper times, and pray to Gop with all my 
heart;” do you think we skould have been satis. 
fied? Surely we should; and so, teo, woukd our 
gracious Gop. ‘That child would bave shown him- 
self to be what the Bible calls, (James i, 25) 
“not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work.” 
Go you, young reader, and be so, too. E. 
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DEAF AND DUMB. 

[From the 14th Report of the Asylum for the instruction of Deaf 
and Dumb persons at Hartford, Ct. just published, we copy 
the following specimens of composition :—] 

By a Young Man 17 years old, under instruction 4 years. 

AN ACCOUNT OF A DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 

Two years ago, | rode ina stage to Boston in the 
vacation. The houses in Boston which I admire 
to see, were lately built, and stood very. straight on 
the right and left of the street. I have seen the 
wood houses which stood on it, they were broken 
in piece, and the new houses were now made by 
the bricks on it called Union Street, which were 
very beautiful. Afier some days I went witha 
good deaf and dumb gentleman to visit his friends, 
one of them informed me about a bad poor deal 
and dumb boy, who was very ignorant, and wicked. 

Then [ told him that the bad deaf and dumb boy 

would go to the Asylum. But he informed me 

that he was unwilling to go to it, he could not be 
kind tothe people. If you think that the deaf and 

dumb pupils in the American Asylum eannot im- 

prove, you will be very much mistaken. | shall 

tell you that while I was in a town in Mass. I was 
very ignorant. One Sabbath, I went to a clurch 
in which the people assembled, while some of them 
told me that I was ignorant, and should not goto 
heaven, because I could not read the Bible. _ 1 soon 
feared of this, they spoke badly, and were very 
wicked. After some years, God led the governor 
in Mass to help me to come to the America asylum 
for support and learning a few years, I sead the 
to understand the bible. I should Le grateful to 

God for me. As the deaf and dumb people are 
now ignorant they should come to the Asylum for 

support and learning for 4 years. 


By a Young Bian 15 years old, under instruetion 3 years. 
ABOUT 4 PUPIL. 

In the year 1827 when I was a new deaf and 
dumb, and was 13 years old, E came to the Asylum. 
Several new deaf and dumb also came to it. We 
were very happy to learn the books. ‘I'wo of the 
pupils were sisters who were good. little gitls 
They lived im Brookfield of Mass. ‘The deaf and 
dumb teacher whose name is Mr. S. taught the 
two little girls in the Asylum and I sometimes talk- 
ed with them in the evenings one of them had4 
consumption. Her father carried her home, bet 
mother always took care of her. Some people 





what he says, and how it suwitsthem. Then, if they 


came into the house to visit her, one of them ask 
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ed her, if she wanted to the doctor would soon 
come to give her some medicine, then she said that 
she want not to be. He also asked her, if any 
body should pray to God, and God hear him, he 
will take care of her, and she would be well, then 
she said that she want not to be well. She 
hoped her sou! will go to heaven. When her sis- 
ter came to see her, she wrote some lines, she tru- 
ly wished to love all the deaf and dumb aad the 
teachers in the Asylum, and she showed it to her, 
also she said she desired all the deaf and dumb 
should repent and trust in God. ‘They will go to 
heaven to visit her. When her friend came to 
see her, she asked her. What do the good people 
doin heaven. ‘Then she answered and said to her, 
they always worship and praise God. It was little 
before her death, many people came to visit her. 
She was smiling and expired, ‘They were sorry 
for she was dead in September Sth 1829. 
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From the Children’s Magazine. 
A SAD SIGHT. 

Coming home, as evening was setting in, through 
a crowded street, (not long since,) my attention was 
attracted by a crowd who were hurrying past me. 
In the midst were a man, and a woman, anda 
poor little ragged boy. He did not appear to be 
more than six, or at most seven years old. He 
was crying bitterly,and begging the man and womar. 
tolet him go. ‘They each held him by an arm, 
and thus dragged him onward. They paid very 
little attention to his cries, but when he screamed 
very loudly, they told him that, by and by, he 
should go where he deserved: As long as they 
could be seen his cries for mercy migit be heard, 
and after they had gone out of sight and hearing, L 
seemed still to hear that poor little sinful child, 
begging for mercy. Some of those whose curiosi- 
ty had led them to follow, that they might know 
his crime, I met returning. From their conversa- 
tion | learned, that even so young a child had been 
taken up in the act of robbing a house. He had 
been taken alone, and was going, when [ saw him, 
alone, before the Judge of the Police. His guilt 
was so plain that by the Judge he weuld, no doubt, 
be sent to the House of Refuge, as the only possi | 
ble way of reforming him. 

Being myself the parent of several little children, 
ny heart was filled with compassion, and my eyes 
with tears, at this sad sight. I thought of the un- 
happy lotof this poor boy, and determined to relate 
itto the readers of the Children’s Magazine. Let 
me affectionately entreat my little readers, to com- 
pare themselves, their comforts, their advantages, 
with what these poor children have andare. They, 
like this boy, are not only (as we are all) low by 
nature in siz, with perverse wills, and corrupt dis- 
positions ; but also in poverty and misery, with evil 
examples continually before their eyes. ‘This poor 
lost child’s parents, (if he had lived with them,) 
had only, it is most likely, taught him wickedness 
and led him into crime, by their bad example. —Ly- 
ing, stealing, taking Gop’s holy name in vain, had 
been all which he had Icarned in these first years 
of his life. Instead of being led, like you, to the 
Sunday School, on the happy day of rest, there to 
be instructed in the statutes of the Lorn, he had 
heen encouraged in profaning Sunday, by wicked 
pasties, When some of the pious teachers of the 
Sunday School, have found their way into his 
Wretched dwelling, entreating the parents to send 
this little boy, instead of consenting, they have gi- 
ten, itis likely, some -rude, or even insulting an- 
swer, and obstinately refused to let him go. Alas! 
they were hardened in their sin, and did not wish 
to be better. They. feared if the child went to 
Sunday School he would trouble them with his new 
knowledge, and perhaps Icave off all those dishon- 
est ways which they had taught him, to avoid re- 
gular and honest labour. Through the mércy of 
Gop, this child has. been stopped, early, in his 
wickedness. We may hope, that a complete separa- 
ton from his wicked parents and companions, in 
the House of Refuge ; the good instruction he will 











receive; together with the habit of industry which 
will be enforced upon him, in the place of his con- 
finement, may change this little outeast, into a use- 
ful member of society. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO MASTER W, G. S.—No. IV. 
THE ZEBU—THE BUFFALO. 

In my letter last week, I mentioned the Zesu. 
As you never let any thing pass in your reading, 
without inquiring about it until you understand it, 
I thougit proper to say more about that animal in 
this letter, and to finish with an account of the 
BuFFA.o. 

The Zebu is very much like the cow about its 
head and face; it has horns, straighter than the 
cow, and much longer ears ;—it has the same num- 
ber of teeth as the cow; and its hgofs, like.hers are 
divided. But it is very curious to see the large 
bunch or hump just over his fore legs—it lvoks as 
though the animal was extremely deformed. You 
recollect that the same animals are of different siz- 
es in different countries, just as trees are larger in 
some places than in others. You know how very 
large some trees grow in India; and I have read 
of a place a great ways north of here, where noth- 
ing grows more than six inches high. Well, in 
Persia the Zebu grows much larger than our cows, 
but in Africa itis not seen larger than a calf. 
The difference in size is not ewing to its being 
bred in different countries, but to something else. 
The Zebu is much swifter than a cow; and is bet- 
ter able to bear fatigue, and is more easily made to 
obey you, than a cow.—In Surat, which is on the 
western side of Hindostan, the Zebu is used to 
draw carriages and waggons, as horses are in other 
countries, They trot or gallop like horses, and 
among the rich arc dressed out very gaily, like our 
horses at a trainitig. ‘hey hang a number of bells 
ronnd their necks, which make a noise like sleigh 
bells in thiscountry. Some of them have no horns 
but in most pictures of the Zebu, we shall find 
they are represented with horns. ‘They are of dif- 
ferent colours, but those of a cleaf white color sell 
at the highest prices. They are sometimes used 
to ride upon with a saddle. ‘The bridle is not pas- 
sed through the mouth, with a bit: but with a strong 
cord, passed from one nostril to the other, through 
the nose. 

The Borraro is much longer and taller than a 
large ox. When he grows old, his coarse brown 
hair fails off in spots, and he looks as though his 
coat was patched. His horns do not lod& like a 
cow’s, but, near the head they are large and flat, 
and turn down behind the eyes, and then turn up 
like a hook. Heisa dirty animal, and | have read 
that he covers kimself all over with mud, some- 
times, so that the flies may not sting him. He is 
strong enough to take a horse on his horns and toss 
him in the air, ‘This animal is found in Africa, in 
India and in Italy. Buffaloes run in herds, to 
make war on all they meet. Ifa person goes into 
the woods where they are, they run at him and 
trample ou him with their feet, til they kill him. 
Some times you can escape by climbing up a tree. 
He ts fond of water, and likes to swim. I have 
heard that he will kill any person who is dressed 
in red clothes, if he can catch him. If he is taken 
young, you can tame him;‘and in Italy, and in 
some other places Buffaloes are yoked together, 
and made to work like oxen. ‘Two Buffaloes will 
do as much work as six oxen. They are not so 
useful for food as the cow. The flesh is not so 
good beef; and the milk does not make so good 
cheese as'the cow’s. We are then mucli better 
provided for, in this ‘country, than the poor negroes 
who can get no better food than the butter and 
cheesé of the Buffalo. We should almost starve 
if. we were obliged.to make it our foot. We have 
so many good things, that we do not think of being 
grateful forthem. Thisis not right.—I shall finish 
my letter, with astory about some wild Buffaloes. 

Captain Cook’ was a man, who some years ago 
made several voyages to different parts of the world, 


to fiud what was curious,-or new, or interesting. 
He was a brave man, but at last he was killed on 
an Island in the Pacific ocean; which I want you 
to find the name of, by inquiring of your friends. 
It lies a great many miles west of Mexico. In one 
of his voyages, he bought at a certain place eight 
Buffaloes, which were led down to the sea by means 
of ropes, either passed through the nose or tied 
round the horns. When these animals were met 
by the ship’s people, who went to take them on 
board, they became so furiousthat some tore out 
the ropes trom their noses and others pulled up the 
small trees to which they were tied and run away. 
The men could do nothing with them, for these 
animals you remember are much stronger than 
horses ; and every one who went near them was in 
danger of being killed, they were so angry and 
furious. Finding that there was no hope of get- 
ting these animals on board, they were going to let 
them go; when a man came forward and said that 
he had heard they would let children handje them, 
without danger; some children were sent for, and 
told to go to them carefully, to see how they would 
behave. All were very much surprised to see the 
Buffaloes, that were so furious but just before, stand 
still and let the children come and even take hold 
of their legs and not hurt them. ‘The men then 
gave the children some ropes, which they tied 
round the legs of each Buffalo, so that they could 
do no mischief. The men then threw them down 
and bound them, so that they could put them into 
boats, and carry them on board the ship, without any 
danger. After these animals had been on board a 
few days, they became perfectly tame and gentle. 
In my next letter I shall tell you about the Bison. 
Very truly, your friend, Pierre. 
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From the Sabbbath School Herald. 
EMMA AND HER TEACHER, 

Emma. What is faith? 

Teacher. Have you not an idea that it is seme- 
thing very mysterious, and almost beyond your 
comprehension? I must first correct that false 
notion, or you cannot be made to know what faith 
is, and would never, were you to possess it, be sa- 
lisfied that you are truly a believer. 

E. | have again and again heard of faith, and 
until now thought that I knew its meaning. But it 
is so much insisted upon, and so few possess it, and 
it seems so essential, | cannot feel sure that I know 
what it is. Is it not very different fiom what we 
every day call faith or belief? 

T. lt may be very different from the faith you 
are thinking of: for there is a dead faith as well 
as aliving faith. But it does not differ in kind 
from that on which we every day act. If you should 
treat God with the confidence and love that you 
have when obeying your dear mother’s commands 
would you not then be, in the best sense, a be- 
liever in God?) The faith then, of the scriptures, 
is a feeling that you well know. It differs from 
that which you daily exercise, only as faith in the 
word of one person, differs from faith in the word 
ofanother. It is weak or strong, according to the 
estimated worthiness of the person in whom we 
we confide. And since God is altogether worthy, 
and | regard him as such, faith in him enables me 
to say, ‘1 krow in whom | have belicved.”. 

E. Your explanation seems reasonable. Vet I 
cannot think what you have said, to be all that is 
meant by faith. 

T. The fault, perhaps, isnot yours more than 
mine. JT may hot use language suited to your age 
and attainments. But I have read a passage jin 
writings of the Jearned and pious Mr. Cecil, which 
is adapted to tlie.capacities of little children,and will 
fully answer your questions. Iam qdite pléased 
with this opportunity to show it. This is the pas- 
sage. ‘Lf imprinted on my daughter the idea of 
faith, atavery carly age. She was playing one day 
with a few beads, which seemed to delight her 
wonderfully. Her whole soul was absorbed in her 





beads. I said—“t My dear, you have some pretty 
beads there.” . “* Yes, papa.” ‘ And you seem to 
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be vastly pleased with them.” ‘ Yes, papa.” 
‘* Well, now, throw them behind the fire.’ The 
tears started into hereyes. She looked earnestly 
at me, asthough she ought to have a reason for such 
a cruel sacrifice. ‘‘ Well, my dear, do as you 
please: but you know I never told you to do any 
thing which I did not think would be good for you.” 
She looked at me a few moments longer, and then— 
summoning up all her fortitude—her breast heav- 
ing with the effort—she dashed them into the fire. 
‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ there let them lie, you shall hear 
more about them another time; but say no more 
about them now.” Some days after, 1 bought her 
a box full of larger beads,and toys of the same kind. 
When I returned home I opened the treasure and 
sct it before her: she burst into tears with ecstacy. 
“Those my child,” said I, “‘ are yours, because 
you believed me, when I told you it would be better 
for you to throw those two or three paltry beads 
behind the fire. Now that has brought you this 
treasure. But now, my dear, remember as long 
us you live, what faith is. I did all this to teach 
you the meaning of faith. You threw your beads 
away when I bid you, because you had faith in me, 
that I never advised you but for your good. Put the 
same ccnfidence in God. Believe every thing that 
he says in his word. Whether you ‘understand it 
or not, have faith in him that he means ‘your good. 








OBITUARY. 








From the Religious Intelligencer. 
MISS M. E. WARNER. 

We commend to our youthful readers the following brief and 
simple Memoir, for their contemplation and example ; and as they 
read from time to time of the peaceful sleep, and the smile even 
in death of those who leave this world in hope of a better, will 
they not resolve to ‘ remember now their Creator in the days of 
their youth,”’ and live and die like them. ‘ 

Died at New-Milford, Ct. Nov. 20th, Minerva 
E. Warner, aged 18—youngest daughter of Or- 
ange and Lucy Warner of that town. In her death 
one more heaven-born spirit has taken its flight 
from a world of sorrow toa world of fadeless glory. 


She was one of those happy youths who in the morn- 
ing of their days seek for enjoyment beneath a Sa- 


viour’s cross and in a Saviour’s dying love. 


During a revival of religion in 1827, the subject of 
this memoir was deeply awakened toa sense of her 
situation as a sinner, and found no peace of mind 
until she had fled for refuge to the sinner’s Friend. 
She became a hopeful subject of renewing grace, 


and on the first Sabbath in January, 1828, with a 
number of her young companions, in the holy sanc- 
tuary, gave herself away to her Redeemer in an 
everlasting covenant. Her life since that time has 
been that ofa Christian. She felt the deceitfulness 
of her own heart, which often led her to distrust 


her sincerity in her professed attachment to Jesus, 
but to her friends her evidences were bright, and 
altho’ they mourn that they shaJl behold her face no 
more upon the earth, yet they feel that their loss is 
her unspeakable gain ; they confidently believe that 


she sleeps in Jesus. 
As a Christian she was exemplary and devoted 


—asa child she was tender and obedient,—as a 
She was 
highly esteemed by a numerous circle of acquain- 
tance who will mourn this loss, and who cannot for- 
get her worth, although she is hid from them in the 


sister she was affectionate and endearing. 


grave. ‘Toacircle of youths, with whom she asso 


ciated and who have often assembled with her in 


the house appointed for prayer, she was greatly en 
deared, she will always live intheir memories. Bu 


although they mourn that she was taken so soon 
from their society, yet they have this great conso- 
Jation that they shall meet her in her heavenly Fa- 
ther’s House on high, when the short journey of 
life with them shall be past, and they too shall be 


called to lay aside the robes of mortality. 


Her death bed was a scene of resignation and pa- 
tience, and although she retained her reason to the 


Jast, yet she was never known to express a desir 


to be restored to health. She felt that the religion 
which she had professed in health, was her support | a novel principle. 


in death’s trying hour, and that Saviour to whom sh 


had committed the keeping of her soul, would go | chard, just at dusk, and ascend a tree ; he approach- 


with her » through the dark valley. Her death } 
was peacefukand calm—even death was robbed of 
his sting—he came as an angel of mercy—he struck 
the blow—" the silver cord was broken” —and with- 
out a struggle or a groan, she died. Although the 
cold grave is her resting place, yet we have reason 
to believe that she is,“ at rest as on a peaceful bed, 
at rest in Jesus’ faithful arms,” and we believe that 
ere this, she has been acquitted by her Judge, and 
has now commenced in immortal strains, the ever- 


lasting songs of Heaven. 


tothe grave, to Judgment and Eternity ? 


How sweet the scene when virtue dies, 

When sinks a righteous soul to rest, 
How mildly beam the closing eyes, 

How gently heaves the expiring breast. 
So fades the summer cloud away, 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er, 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 

So dies the wave along the shore. 
Triwmphant sihiles the victor’s brow, 

Fann’d by some angel’s purple wing, 
O grave! where is thy victory now! 

Invidious Death! where is thy sting ? 
A holy quiet reigns around, 

A calm which nothing can destroy, 
Nought can disturb that peace profound, 
Which their unfettered souls enjoy. 

It’s duty done as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies ; 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
Sweet is the scene when virtue dies. 


Youthful reader—are you prepared to follow her 
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Sanford, Dec. 14, 1811. 





How to lay up a portion for Children.—T homas 
Scott’s way of doing this, may be seen from the 
following extract of one of his letters, dated Aston 


‘‘T have now sold the copy-right of the Bible, 
and nearly all of the complete sets. I am to have 
2000/. for the copy-right ; but even that when paid 
will not clear all my debts. But I have a consid- 
erable quantity of printed paper, which will gradu- 
ally bring in something: and at last, ifwe can say 
with good old Jacob when near death, ‘ God that 
fed me all my life long, the Angel that redeemed 
me from evil, bless the lads!’—bless our children 
and our children’s children; and then add, as he 
does, ‘I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord ;’ 
no matter whether we grow rich or be impoverish- 
ed: all things are ours; and we shall leave the 
blessing of God to our children—and how many 


tens of thousands of pounds is that worth ?” 


-Ke— 
Family Pride— When I set up a carriage,” 
said thé late Dr. Paley, “it was thought right that 
my armorial bearing should appear on the panels. 


Now we had none of us ever heard of the Paley 
arms—none of us had ever dreamed that such 
things existed or had ever been. All the old folks 
of the family were consulted; they knew nothing 
about it. Great search was made, however, and 
at last we found a silver tankard, on which was en- 
graved a coat of arms. It was carried by common 
,{consent that these must be the Paley arms: they 
were painted on the carriage, and looked very hand- 
some.—The carriage went on very well with them ; 
and it was not until six months afterwards that 
we found out that the tankard had been bought 
at a sale !""—[Best’s Personal and Literary Mem. 

° —-Keo— 

Truth and Falschood.—As you value the appro- 
-| bation of heaven, or the shame of the world, culti- 
t| vate the love of truth. In all your proceedings, be 
direct and consistent. Ingenuity and candour pos- 
sess the most powerful charm ; they bespeak univer- 
sal favour, and carry an apology for almost every 
failing. The lip of truth shall be established for 
ever ; but a lying tongue is but for amoment. The 
path of truth is a plain and gafe path; that of false- 
hood is a perplexing maize. After the first depar- 
ture from sincerity it is not in your power to stop. 





e ee 

“ No harm in taking a FEW Apples.” —This is 
A gentleman informed us a few 
e | days since, that he saw some fellows go into his or- 


ed them, and upon inquiring by what authority they 
gathered his fruit, they frankly answered none; he 
censured them for the liberty they were taking 
when one of them replied, he saw “no harm in 
taking a FE Wapples,” while at the foot of the tree 
stood a pail and some other articles filled with the 
‘few’ they had unlawfully gathered.—Suppose a man 
should thrust his hand into your pocket, take ofits 
contents, and you should rebuke him for so doing, 
and he should reply, I see ‘no harm in taking q 
few” dollars! What then?—[Berkshire American. 


ar ae 
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From the Children’s Magazine. 
A DIALOGUE ABOUT A LITTLE BIRD. 
Boy. 
‘© Mamma, dear mama, ol: come here and see, 
My sweet bird is zetting quite low on the tree ; 
He has eaten my crumbs, and is singing go clear, 
Do, pray dear mamma, come with me and hear.”’ 
Mamma with the little boy softly drew near, 
Where the bird still sat singing without any fear ; 
And they watched with joy when his crumbs were all done. 
How he dressed his plumes in the beams of the sun. 


MamMMa. 
‘* See that bird, my dear Henry, and learn to be wise, 
He prepares for the storm, ere its wild winds arise ; 
Think, too, of that good God, who blesses us all, 
Without whom, not even a sparrow can fall.” 


Boy. 
‘* Pray tell me, mamma, in what way he prepares, 
And why the GREaT Gop for a little bird cares ? 
He only, I think, picks himself with his beak ; 
What good can that do him ? I wish he could speak !” 


Mamma. 

“¢ Instead of the bird, J will tell you, my dear, 

What I know to be true, and ’twill please you to hear, 

Since it shows that our Gop, for a little bird cares, 

And that each of his creatures, his kind blessing shares. 

*¢ Each bird is provided with oil at his will, 

Which he rubs o’er his plumes with his sharp little bill ; 

Then rain cannot wet him, and fearless he sces 

The storm rising, while hidden among the thick trees. 

‘¢ As the bird ic the sunshine prepares for the rain, 

So you in your youth should strive to obtain 

A mind stored with knowledge, a heart hating sia, 

And thus life everlasting through Curist you may win.” 
M.A 


eee 
WHAT IS PRAYER? 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear ; 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest furm of speech, 
That infant lips can try ; 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach‘ 
The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways ; 

While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And cry, “ behold, he prays !” 

Oh thou, by whom we come to God, 
The lite, the truth, the way, 

The path of prayer thyself hath trod ; 
Lord, teach us how to pray ! 


—eoe— 
A CHILD’S PRAYER. 
Saviour ! help a sinful child 
Whe humbly prays to thee : 
By naughty tempers still beguiled, 
He prays thee sct him free. 
When morning heams awake 
From peaceful sleep his eye, 
May no sad thonghts his comfort break 
Of yesterday gone by ! 
Saviour ! thy spirit send 
To help a feeble child! 
His proud and stubborn temper bend, 
And make him meek and mild. 
Then, when the dreadful day 
Of judgment shall appear, 
Take thou, O Lord ! his guilt away, 


And take away his fear. M. A. 


me 
PRAYER ON ENTERING SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Admitted where Thy truihs are taught, 
Where pious hearts adore, 

Father in heaven !—my spirit ought 
Thy blessing to implore : 

Inetruct my ignorance, I pray, 
My wayward passions tame, 

From every folly guard my way; 
From every sin reclaim. 

With trembling awe thy power I see, o 
Thy teandinnn prline A > 

Few words become a child Bke me 
Before so great a King. 

Teach me Thy precepts to fulfil, 
To trust in Him a died, 

And yield to Thy most righteous will, 





For all is vain beside. 
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